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"Classical" and scorn Romanticism, as if it were not
just as possible to have too little of it as too much. "The
first important thing about contemporary literature",
writes a modern critic, "is that it is contemporary/9
Unfortunately, it is often the last also. Pater thought,
not very convincingly, that all art aspired to the condition
;of music; now it is to aspire to the condition of journalism.
So we progress.
This may seem merely a matter of taste. On such, I
have urged, it is vain for critics to debate; the only
general judgements criticism can even attempt, I think,
consist in saying, not "This is good" (good for what?),
or "This is beautiful" (beautiful for whom?), but simply
"This is true;x that is not", or "This looks sane; and this,
diseased".   It would be a great pity to banish writers
like Baudelaire, as Plato would unhesitatingly have done.
It is a great loss not to have read them. But it does not
seem to me intelligent to ignore that such writers are
diseased (as a great deal of genius is not); to live too much
on, and with, them; or to forget that there remain certain
advantages in being sane rather than morbid, sound
rather than sick.   And my complaint against much
modern criticism is that it does forget these things; that
^ it cares nothing if a writer is squalid, or brutal, or
* grovelling, or imbecile, provided he is "i^teffesting^^
^ and leaves a new taste, however brassy, ija" the. motlthr
.! Our age is full of budding BaudelaireS dyeing their
'} heads green J when there is little enoiigh need, with
most of them, for that.                        i
But even in theoretical criticism, thotigfir one may try
j to find a few general truths, ultimately one Is still speaking
1 I am aware that this word has many meanings; that foes not.meatf*
it has none; merely that one must not muddle them.